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PELE GIRG U LAR 


Has for its fund tal principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Tenus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
asa copy with his nameand residence written upon it,and the 
simple order, * Discontinue’ 

Address “* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 








Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dairy Retigiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, aud ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior funtion of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4 (he Duily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneiva Commmity 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled ‘Traveling-B tgs; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 

DEALERS IN 

FRUIT ORNAMENTAL TKEES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. &c., 
Green & Presocrveda 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 

ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 

Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. ¥. 

will receive prompt attention, 


ore wees 


Nublications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual ‘or the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves 
Price, $1 50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church. Abolition of Death. Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &¢.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
eonclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology, 
All who wish to understand Biste Commenism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of suceess—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connectioa with their History, »summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 








SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 


fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 


above Publicutions may be sent by mail to all parts | 


of the country. 


The Oncida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, ope located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Secon Cdoming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had ali things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRA LION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a pamphiet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE cRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium hy which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 


—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 


Home. 

—-Tue CircuLar is our weekly organ, and is of 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift. 


The following may serve as a condensed formula of 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
ubolishing Death. 

Community “of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion ror distribution. 

Dwelling tegethey in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Hlome Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 





A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 
ted to God. 
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(From ‘ All the Year Round.’) 
THREE NIGHTS BY ASH- 
POOL. -~( Concluded.) 
2. 

Alice Ward’s marriage with Farmer Good- 
hugh was deferred by this sad trouble which 
had befallen Mary, and there was even some 
talk of its going off altogether; but though 
evil tongues spoke, the young people, being 
truly attached to each other, fulfilled their en- 
gagement the next spring, and Alice removed 
to Rookwood End. Mary was then left alone 

with her mother and a bright-eyed, four- 
months old baby, which she worshiped as fondly, 
and mothered up as delightfully,as if the bless- 
ing of God had been upon it at its coming — 
Old friends were shy of the house, but Mrs. 
Lascelles had been to see her ; and though she 
came primed with stern good " counsel, as she 
thought befitted a clergyman’s wife, somehow 
she did not find the occasion to utter it. Mary 
showed her baby with a perfect motherly ten- 
derness, and the sedate modesty of her young 
face forbade all imputation of lightness and 
would have made rebuke seem very inap- 
propriate. Her child had comtorted her, and 
though Mary was now and then sorrowful, she 
was vot miserable ; she looked upon ber little 
one exactly as she would have done had she 
been a bappily wed led wife, and this her crown- 
ing joy. Mrs. Lascelles had not the heart to 
scold her ; and when she went away she even 
kissed the child as it Jay in its mother’s arms, 
and touched its dimples with a playful caress 
The tears flashed into Mary's eyes—she had 
been so longing to ask a quis'ion. and this em- 
boldened her, though her heart beat very heav- 
ily all the time. 

* Are you likely to lose Master Frank, 
ma’am? Will he be going away to this war 
they talk of 7” 

“*T am afraid he will, Mary. T am sorely 
afraid he will,’ replied Mrs. Lascelles, sighing. 
Mary’s face drooped ; she said no more, and 
her visitor went away without any more words. 

Farmer Goodbugh took in a weekly newspa- 
per, and every Sunday evening Mary used to 
meet her sister at the stile by Ash-pool to re- 
ceive it, and look for the intelligence of the 
removal of regiments—of Frank Luscelles’s 
regiment, that is. Mary had never been to 
church since ber calamity. She used to go and 
sit through the long Sunday afternoons on the 
hill-top with ber baby alone and offer her 
prayers there—the coldness of old friends had 
mace her feel herself unworthy to join the 
Christian congregation in Heckerdyse chureh. 
After tea, Mrs. Ward walked with her to the 
stile, and when Alice and her husband ap- 
peared she would join them and ‘eave Mary to 
con her paper with the baby in her Jap unril 
they returned. This was done, as usual, one 
beautifal pure Sunday evening, and Mary had 
read, through blinding tears, that Frank was 
immediately going abroad, "Nobody but her- 
self knew why she was always so anxious for 
the paper ; no matter what she ought to have 
done, she had not ceased loving him—she 
thought she never should cease to love him.— 
When she had scen the fatal words, she let the 
paper drop to the ground and }aid her lips to 
the baby’s cheek— sobbing aud erying. But 
Ash-poo) dimpled its cark ‘waters in. vain—she 
had that now worth loving and living for, and 
the shame was not greater than she could bear. 

She had sat thus with her eyes hidden for 
some time, when a hand was Jaid on her should- 
er and a well-remembered voice said, in the 
pleasant old accents, ‘Mary, Mary!” She 
sprang up; she never reproached him ; all was 
forgotten in the greeting of the woman who 
loved. For a moment only—they had been 
guilty together— both very young. passionate, 
happy, heedless of consequences--but the 
heavy sense of sin was between them and its 
living evidence im Mary’s arms. After the 
first impulse both were silent. Frank was the 
first to speak : 

“ They were all in ckurch—I felt that I 
must see you once more, Mary—just once be- 
fore go You got my letters?” 

“ Yes—I can’t bid you send no more, but 
my mother does not hke it. She would be 
grieved to know you were here now. Oh! 
Frank, Frank, it would have been better for 
me if we bad never met!” 





‘J will marry you before I leave England, 
if you will, Mary 
‘**1t’s too late, Frank—-it’s too late; yon 
shall not waste your life for me. I know it 
would be your ruin to marry me, and it could 
not help us. We shall stay with my mother— 
so give us one kiss, and then go wd 

‘* But when I come home again, Mary 

“You must not see me any more”? Her 
voice trembled, and her face ‘drooped as she 
said so, and Frank declared that he should rot 
obey her. “lt oughtn’t to please me, Frank, 
to see you’re fond of me as ever, but it does— 
I’m afraid I’ve a bad heart,” said Mary, look- 
ing up at him, tearfully. ‘‘ But what 1 said 
first was right--we mustn’t see one another 
any more.”? 

** Perhaps we never shall-—who knows wheth- 
er [ may live to come back ?”* 

* Oh, Frank, Frank!” And then the sad 
tears came. 

These two had had no method or design in 
their fall—young and beautiful, they had loved 
“not wisely but too well.’ Of course the 
penalty would be paid by both in one shape or 
another-—nay, perhaps the bitterness of that 
hour almost cxpiated their sin. Frank offered 
to marry Mary, but she knew, and Ae knew, 
that it could never be, and that the moment 
that witnessed their parting witnessed it as for 
ever. We need not try to portion out the rel- 
ative shares of blame——both passionate, both 
weak, we know on which descends the heavier 
pupishm nt 

They had not met till now since her disgrace 
became public, but neither made any allusion 
to it; Mary said nothing of the hard words 
which had frenzied and driven her to the verge 
of self-destruction---of that terrible bour she 
never thonght without fear and trembling. 
But Frank guessed much. At home he had 
heard his mother speak with a severe compass- 
ion of Mary, and mention it as commendable 
that she kept herself in seclusion, not appear- 
iog even at church. And be had brought this 
upon her! She and ber mother and sister had 
kept his share of her secret faithfully, and she 
had borne all the contumely in her own person 
when the mere mention of his name would 
with many have gone far to mitigate the black- 
ness of her siz. He could not thank her for 
this--any words seemed poor and cold, and she 
would none of his caresses. They s!ood side 
by side looking over to the sunset and the gi!d- 
ed trees, and speaking little ; but there was 
the aching pang of remorse in both their hearts. 
The atter-taste of guilt is very bitter. 

Presently there was a sound of distant 
children’s voices, and Mary knew that the pco- 
ple were coming out of church. 

* Now, Frank dear,” said she, turning her 
sorrowful pale fice up to his 

** Must I go, Mary !” 

There were a few tears mingled, scalding 
tears, such as may your eyes and mine never 
have to shed! fleart-drops that could not 
heal the heart-ache, lave out the sin, lessen 
the remorse. 

The little one was asleep in Mary’s arms all 
the time, close pressed to ter bosom. Frark 
kissed the rosy, dimpled face, and kissed its 
mother ‘ Mary, 1 was very eruel to you-— 
very selfish,” he said. 

** Never mind, love, that is all over. I will 
like to remember when—when I don’t see you 
any more, that you loved me. Oh, Frank, 
Frauk !” 

Aud thus they parted; ard Mary ran bome 
crying, crying. You pity the good and irue 
lovers on whom sorrow falls; have a little pit), 
too, for those whose passion lies under the ban 
of shame and separation. For all grief there 
is perfect healing, save for that guilt which so- 
ciety immaculate never condones. Scourge 
the sin as savagely as you will, but remember 
the sinners’ humanity, and Jay the lash on them 
lightly ; perhaps, as Mrs. Ward said to her 
erring daughter, you have had less temptation 
from the flesh and the devil than your weak 
brothers and sisters around you. 

3. 

One night, rather more than two years after 
this parang. Mary Ward again took her way 
up to the stile by Ash-pool. Her little lad 
was now old enough to toddle beside ber, cling- 
ing to her gown, to run on before and then 
-camper back, laughing and crowing, to hido 
his faee against her knees. He was a very 
beauti ul child, with great dark blue eyes, and 
brown hair curling in rings all over his head, 
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he grew more like his father, who was far away 
with the army in the East. 

All the long morning there had been the 
ringing of Heckerdyke church bells for a great 
victory. Mary had heard the sound over the 
hills, and had paused in her work often to listen 
and think where was Frank all the time that 
the sun was shining and the bells were ringing 
through bonny Rivisdale? Was he lving dead, 
face upwards on the crimson battlefield, or was 
he writhing in wounded misery, in an hospital 
tent, or was he one amongst the happy saved 
and victorious! She was in feverish haste, for 
Alice was to meet her at the stile, with any 
news she could get from the rectory, whither 
she could never go, and once or twice she would 
have carried the boy, that they might get on 
faster ; but he was full of spirits aud mischief, 
and would use his own little legs to run in 
amongst the wheat, to gather the poppies and 
gay blue corn-flowers, and kept her waiting 
again and again. But when she reached the 
stile, she was all too soon—no Alice was there, 
nor in sight upon the path ; so she went further, 
and further, until she came to the brow of the 
hill, which looked down full upon the village. 
A little way off was ti.c church, with the rector 
and rectory gardens, and leaning over the iast 
stile, with the boy playing at her feet, she tried 
to school herself to watch and wait. At first 
it did not strike her that, though the sun had 
gone round from the south side of the house, 
all the blinds were down and the lower shutters 
half closed. But thers was a strange silence 
and hush about the place ; the door irto the 
flowery porch was shut, and Mr. Lascelles was 
not taking his evening stroll of inspection among 
his roses. The joy-bells had ceased five hours 
ago, and though the day’s work was done, there 
was no noise of cricket-players at the village- 
green, or quoit-players at the ale-house. 

She knew that Alice would go to the back 
door at the rectory, and she kept her eye on 
that, distinguishing curiously the green ivy 
leaves, with the sunshine slanting round corner 
at the west. So intent was she, that she did 
not notice a young woman who was coming from 
a little duiry-furm that she had passed a few 
hundred yards behind, until she had twice 
asked her to make way for her to cross the 
atile. She had a jug of milk in her hand, and, 
with mechanical civility, Mary held it for her 
until she bad got over, and then she recognized 
an old schcol companiom who had gone into 
service at the rectory. 


**T can’t stop. Mary, but I’m glad to see you " 


looking so well. And is that your little boy ?” 


said she. ‘* There’s trouble at home—you’ve 
heard, perhaps. They stopped the bells di- 
rectly.” 


**T have heard nothing.” 

** Poor Master Frank’s dead—yes, he’s dead 
—-and missis is nearly distracted. L[’ve just 
been for t’ milk for our teas. I knew you’d be 
sorry——-he was a very fine young man. Ay, 
true it is, t best allus goes t’ first !”” 

Mary never spoke, but just turned round, 
and, taking up her child, now tired enough to 
ph ope tottered back to Ash-pool. After- 
wards she told Alice, that when her old com- 
panion said, ‘* Master Frank’sdead. yes, he’s 
dead”’—-something struck her heart like a death- 
blow. Her sister found her sitting there by 
the water, still as a statuc, dumb and tearless, 
and white as a corpse. 

** You have heard, Mary ?” she said kneel- 
ing beside her. ‘* They got the news this noon. 
It’s very sad. They say he was riding into 
the battle, and cheering his men to come on, 
with his sword waving over his bead, when a 
shot struck him in the breast, and he died — 
Oh, love, love! I wish you had a right to be 
sorry for him; but it is like a judgment on 
him for bis wickedness to you.” 

** Then it’s a judgment on both of us, for I 
was as much to blame as he,” replicd Mary 
still clear enough to defend her lover. 

**T never said so before, but IL have hated 
him, Mary--oh! Lhavehatedhim! I believe 
1 was glad when I heard he was killed.” 

** Don’t Alice, don’t!” And poor Mary 
shuddered with a blind, blank look of misery 
in her pretty eyes. 

They were in no haste to go home, either of 
them, and they stayed by the pool as the sun 
went down. The child fell fast asleep in Ma- 
ry’s arms, but her anguish only seemed to deep- 
ea in watching the innocent, unconscious, little 
face. Alive wished she would give way and 
ery, but of any such outlet for her feelings she 
was at present incapable. Her heart swelled, 
and her throat ached, but the tears would not 
come. And while these two women sat silent- 
ly grieving, the bereaved father was coming 
siowly towards them, his head bent down, his 
spirit within him weak as water. He had 
lust his only son—his only child. There was 


little sign in his subdued preseee, of the mag- 
isterial priest who had condemned Mary and 
rebuked her mother—the flood of sorrow had 
eome over him and swept him down to the 


level of suffering humanity. He had come to the 
fields by Ash-pool to be alone with God in his 
anguish, for Frank had been the joy and pride 
of his heart, and that he had died as became a 
brave soldier but little mitigated it. And so it 
happened that he saw Mary for the first time 
since she was an innocent merry girl, resting 
so still broken-hearted, with Ais child upon her 
lap. Self-absorbed as he was, he could not 
but read aright the utter sense of prostration 
that her attitude and countenance betrayed, 
and with the irightened glance she cast at 
him as she moved to Jet him pass, a sudden 
suspicion came into his mind. 

‘¢ Mary, you know what trouble has come to 
us. You are in great sorrow again. Are our 
griefs akin ?” said he sharply. 

‘Oh! sir, sir!” That piteous exclamation 
confessed all, and with a quick gesture she un- 
covered the child’s face, and held it towards 
him. 

The rector could not speak—than all anger 
than all disgust, than all righteous reprobation, 
love is stronger. Mary’s love for the son he 
had lost, overcame his indignation. By and by 
he recovered his voice, and said, with a gesture 
towards the home where the bereaved mother 
was weeping, ‘‘I think, Mary, it would com- 
fort her to see him, and to know——” 

My sketch isdone. While there is death in 
the world, and sorrow and parting, and sin, let 
love, and Christian charity, and forgiveness 
triumph, as they triumphed here. Mary 
Ward’s life was short--she died within two 
months of the night by Ash-pool, where she 
heard the tidings of her lover’s death. The 
child was taken to the rectory, and is being 
brought up by the rector and his wife—all the 
world knows now that Mary Ward’s son was 
also the son of Frank Lascelles. There is a 
grey slab in an out-of-the way corner of Heck- 
erdyke chureh with this inscription : “ Francis 
Lascelles, aged 23. Mary Ward, aged 19.— 
Who art thou that condemneth? Let him 
that is without sin among you cast the first 
stone.” Which monument has been spoken of 
as in bad taste. I think it is in as good taste 
as the lying glorifications which are so much 
commonez on church walls. 
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Re-opening the Slave Trade. 








Mr. John C. Underwood of Virgima, in 2 com- 
munication to the Tribune says: 

‘Ihave had ample evidences of the fact that 
those are greatly behind the times who speculate 
on the probabilities of reopening the African slave- 
trade; it is already a thing accomplished, and the 
traffic is brisk, and rapidly increasing. In fact, the 
most vital question of the day is not the opening 
of this trade, but its suppression! Shall it be 
longer tolerated in defiance of all the laws of God, 
and of all laws of Christian, and even Moham- 
medan nations? The arrival of cargoes of negroes, 
fresh from Africa, in our Southern ports, is an 
event of frequent occurrence. Many of the public 
journals of that region are supposed to be in the 
inierest of the traders, and the publishers of 
others are prevented from announcing such arri- 
vals by well-grounded fears that such action 
would expose themselves to the vengeance of the 
brutal and barbarous men engaged in this business. 
In all the cotton States the cry is for cheap ne- 
groes. They denounce vur laws against the slave- 
trade as a protective tariff of twelve or fifteen 
hundred per cent. on the price of labor for the 
benefit of slave-breeding States ; increasing the 
price of negroes for consumptivn in the cotton 
field from one hundred dollars each (the full cost 
of transportation were it not for prohibitory laws) 
to twelve or fifteen hundred do!lars. With the 
hope of enlisting the whole South, they point to 
the advance of Free Labor, and declare that the 
defeat of Siavery in the struggle for Kansas was 
owing solely to the scarcity of slaves.’ 


The Washington Era states, also, that Mr. 
Douglas, ina recent conversation, said that he be- 
lieved not less than fifteen thousand slaves have 
been imported into the United States within 
twelve montas. He saw more than three hundred 
newly imported slaves in Vicksburg, during a 
late southern tour, and as many more at Mem- 
phis. 





Another Darien Expedition. 


The Philadelphia Ledger says that notwith- 
standing the ill success and misfortunes of the 
Strain expedition, several years ago, searching 
for a feasible route for a ship canal across the 
Isthmus of Darien, a new expedition for the 
same object has been authorised by the Secretary 
of the Navy. Travelers who have visited that 
regivn are confident that a practicable route 





exists across the Isthmus, from Caledonia Bay 


on the Atlantic, to the Gulf of San Miguel on the | 
Pacific. Among others who have made explora- 
tions is Surgeon Caldwell, U. S. N., and upon the 
report of this careful officer, his associates in the 
naval service have the belief that a thorough-go- 
ing survey may verify his observations. They 
are as follows: 

1. That the summit level of a route from Prin- 
cipe northerly towards the Atlantic is within 
eight miles of navigable portions of the Savana 
river, and will not prove insuperable to engineer- 
ing skill in constructing a ship canal, since such 
level is not more than 160 feet above tide water. 

2. That there is a Jower tract of land, extend- 
ing from said summit on to the borders of the 
Atlantic. 

3. That a gap in the mountains bordering the 
Atlantic was twice seen from the tops by persons 
accompanying Dr. Caldwell, and through this de- 
pression the great sea beyund. 

4, That in proceeding in the general direction 
of this gap through the wilderness, it was subse- 
quently lost to view by the overlapping of moun- 
tains; and the progress of the expedition was it- 
self arrested by failure of provisions at a point 
deemed to be not remote from the Atlantic coast. 

It is proper to add, as confirming Surgeon 
Caldwell’s position, that his tour was inspired by 
faith in the representations of Mr. Hosack and 
others, old residents upon the Pacific coast, as to 
the reality of the existence of a practical route 
for a ship canal north of the headwaters of the 
river Chincanague. 

It is believed by Dr. Caldwell that the accounts 
of those parties were the foundation of the report 
of the British traveler Cullen, to the effect that 
low land extended clear across the Isthmus, 
which he himself has often traversed. 


Break the Enemy’s Line. 





We do well to bear in mind that evilisa spirit ; 
and hence that it has a Protean faculty of chang- 
ing its face and manifesting itself in variable, 
tnany-sided ways, while yet in essence the same. 
For instance in attacks of disease, the bodily dif- 
ficulty, though it seems a definite, fixed thing, 
distinct by itself from all other troubles, is yet in 
fact, only a particular disguise under which a per- 
son suffers persecution from the same old enemy 
that at other times torments his mind and moral 
nature. It is not an original and independent 
affair, but only a vehicle—a transient and super- 
ficial manifestation of a spirit that is ready to 
take a thousand other forms of mischief. 

What is the orizin of disexse? We should an- 
swer, in all cases, sensuality in the spirit. (This 
in a final analysis would be the same thing as un- 
belief, or a film of darkness separating from God, 
but in its relation to the body we distinguish it 
here as sensuality.) Sensuality is the first form 
of the evil; then follows legality or condemnation, 
then disease. This is a natural order of sequence, 
and forms a diabolical circuit through which the 
same evil magnetism passes, tending to result in 
death. The three things react upon and repro. 
duce each other, showing that they are the same 
in essence. Legality, though it appears the oppo- 
site of sensuality, is really only a second form of 
the same thing, and disease is but another expres- 
sion of it still. The devil has an Indian mode of 
warfare, lying in ambush and painting himself to 
view in a thousand different forms to distract the 
attention, and deceive by showing an apparent 
multitude of forces when in reality there is but 
one. 

This fact being clearly understood, the circum- 
stance becomes a great advantage to faith, and 
simplifies our defense. Thus if a person is afflict- 
ed in body, and finds himself unable to withstand 
the accuser on that point, let him find out the 
prevailing temptation back of his body in the 
spirit, and rout that ; and in so doing, whether it 
discovers itself in a spirit of crossness, evil-think- 
ing, hypo, sensuality, legality, or any other such 
mischief, he may be sure that he has struck the 
seat of his outward malady, and that the disease 
will retire. Break the devil’s line, no matter 
where, and it takes effect through the whole man. 





== The Oneida Community have purchased 
the Flouring Mill at Munnsville—Democratic Re- 
publican. 

The above statement, ‘which has been copied 
into other papers of this vicinity, is without 
foundation. 





Sommer Sovurs.—Physiological research his 
fully established the fact that acids promote the 
separation of the bile from the blood, which is 
then passed from the system, thus preventing fe- 
vers, the prevailing disease of summer. All 
fevers are ‘bilious,’ that is, the bile is in the 
blood. Whatever is antagonistic to fever is 
‘cooling.’ It is a common saying that fruits are 
‘cooling,’ and also berries of every description ; 
it is because the acidity which they contain aids 





aids in purifying the blood. Hence the great 
yearning for greens and lettuce, and salads in the 
early spring, these being eaten with vinegar; 
hence also the taste for something sour, for lem- 
onades, on an attack of fever. But this being the 
case, it is easy to see, that we nullify the good 
effects of fruits and berries in proportion as we 
eat them with sugar, or even sweet milk or 
cream. If we eat them in their natural state. 
fresh, ripe, perfect, it is almost impossible to eat 
too many, to eat enongh to hurt us, especially if 
we eat them alone, not taking any liquid with 
them whatever. Hence also is buttermilk or 
even common sour milk promotive of health in 
summer time. Sweet milk tends to biliousness 
in sedentary people, sour milk is antagonistic.— 
Dr. Hail. 


News of the Week. 


From Europe. 

The British Parliament was prorogued by Com. 
mission on the 1éth uilt., the Queen’s speech be- 
ing read by the Lord Chancellor. A spirited de- 
bate had taken place in Parliament on the ques- 
tion whether England should take part in the 
proposed conference of the European Powers for 
the settiement of the affairs of Italy. The Queen 
in her speech states. in reference to this question 
that England had been invited to take part in the 
conference of the Great Powers, should one be 
held, but that sufficient information on the subject 
had not been received, to admit of a definite reply ; 
yet that she would rejoice at being able to con- 
tribute to arraugements for securing a lasting 
peace. She expresses joy at the complete sup- 
pression of the Indian rebellion, and promises to 
give serious attention to the internal improve- 
ment of India. 

The London papers announce that the Great 
Eastern will leave Kngland for Portland, U. S., 
early in September, after having made a short 
trial trip. 

The news from France is of a pacific character. 
The Emperor, it is said, has ~esolved to inaugu- 
rate a solid peace policy; and with this view he 
proposes to reduce the import duty for certain 
raw materials, including coal and iron, to pro- 
mote railway works, and otherwise to give a 
stimulus to trade and commerce. It is also stat- 
ed that the Emperor intended to publish on the 
15th a political amnesty; that it would include 
Gen. Changarnier, Col. Charras, Louis Blanc, and 
even Ledru Rollin. All the troops that were to 
return to France from Ltaly had arrived. 

The news from Italy indicates much discontent 
there, and a precarious state of affairs. It is re. 
ported by way of Vienna that the Red Republicans 
had proclaimed in Parma; that the Piedmontese 
were driven out; and that the friends of the ex- 
isting order were everywhere taking flight. On 
the other hand it is stated, trom different sour 
ces, that the French Emperor’s special envoy to 
Central Italy had at Parma haudbills thrown in- 
to his carriage, expressing a wish for annexation 
to Sardinia; and twenty-six out of the twenty- 
nine communes in the Provinces of Parma had 
declared their adhesion to the Sardinian goyern- 
ment. In Tuscany and Modena there appears to 
be a general and determined oppusition to the 
resteration, by force, of the deposed Dukes, The 
Italian correspondence of the London Times states 
that Modena and Tuscany have signed an offen- 
sive and defensive league. 





Serious collisions have occurred at Mentz, and 
also at Frankfort the seat of the German Federal 
Diet, between the Prussian and the Austrian sol- 
diers stationed at those places. This news looks 
rather unpromising for the continuance of peace 
in Europe. The King of Prussia was thought to 
be near his end. 

The Russian Government has begun the con- 
struction of a telegraph line which is to run from 
Moscow across the North of Asia to the mouth 
of the Amoor on the Pacific Ocean, The whole 
length will exceed 2,600 leagues. A project had 
been drawn up for continuing the line to the 
coast of America. 


Stu. Latex.—The triumphant entry into 
Paris of the army of italy took place on the 14th 
of August, was attended with grand displays, and 
passed off with great eclat. In the evening a 
grand banquet was given by the Emperor to the 
principal chiefs of the army. Upward of 1,100 
prisoners were pardoned, and the next day the 
Moniteur contained a decree granting an amnesty 
to all political offenders under sentence. It is 
affirmed that Napoleon has assured the English 
Government that he will not himself, and will 
not allow Austria to restore the exiled Princes of 





in separating the bile from the blood, that is, 


Central Italy by force. The report of a Republi- 
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can rising at Parma turns out to be unfounded, |furlongs from the mouth of the gun! A shot as 


and order prevailed in the Duchies. Garibaldi 
had accepted the command of the forces of -Cen- 
tral Italy, and had arrived at Leghorn. 





Facts and Topics. 
_,..Suanday schools have been commenced in 
Russia solely by voluntary efforts. 

...-lt is stated that in 1820 there were only 
26 volumes of novels on the shelves of the British 
Museum, but there are now about 7,400, and all 
these have been written since “Waverly” was 

n. 

...-Jenny Lind Goldschmidt is a member of the 
new Episcopal church of St John, in the parish 
of Putney, London, The Bishop of London re- 
cently consecrated the edifice, and Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt has undertaken to act gratuitously as or- 
ganist for one year. 

...-The frozen well at Brandon, Vt., has at- 
tracted crowds of savans to that place this season. 
Scientific persons in that vicinity ascribe the phe- 
nomenon to an iceberg, and that originally, or at 
some remote period in the long past, that part of 
America was the head of the sea. This hypothe- 
sis is sustaived by the fact that several years ago, 
in building a railroad between Claremont and 
White River Junction, the terminus of the Sulli- 
van Railroad, the bones of an Arcuc whale were 
found on one of the highest points of land. All 
the land near the well is frozen at a depth of a 
few feet below the surface. An interesting sci- 
entific report on the subject is understood to be 
forthcoming.— Boston Courier. 

...-A meeting of scientific gentlemen was late- 
iy held at North Woolwich, England, tor the 
purpose of discussing the merits of india-rubber 
as an insulating substance for telegraph cables. 
Mr. West stated that a telegraph wire msulated 
with india-rubber had beer in use across the har- 
bor of Portsmouth since 1846, and that its insu- 
lation was still perfect. It was also stated that 
gutta-percha was a failure for telegraph-wires on 
land and in the sea; that it was not such a good 
material as india-rubber for insulation, but it was 
easicr to apply it to the wires.—Scientific Amer- 
ican. 

...-The beautiful green color on wall-paper is 
produced by a pigment containing arsenic, and we 
have, im furmer volumes, directed aitention to 
cases of sickness said to be caused by the volatil- 
ization of this poison from the paper. 1t has been 
as strongly demed, on the one band, that arsenic 
volatilized from the paper as it has been asserted, 
on the other, that it did ; both parties claiming to 
have made experiments to test the question. 
This subject has very recently been brought before 
the public again by Mr. RK. Medlock, of Londun, 
who states that he has recently analyzed three 
specimens of green-colored paper, and dust swept 
from the carpet of a room in which it was used, 
and in this dust he found a considerable quantity 
of the poison, thus showing that, whether it was 
exhaled from the paper or brushed from it, the 
fact was evident that it was in the room, and 
floated in its atmosphere, and that was sufficient. 
He therefore recommends the public to avoid 
purchasing wall-paper colored with arsenic-green, 

On this subject, Dr. Hall, in his Journal of 
Hea‘th, for this month, says: ‘If green paper, 
under any circumstances, poisons the human sys- 
tem, it 1s better to lay it down as a broad fact for 
practical purposes, that green paper ought not to 
be put on the walls of rooms. If the paper is 
well glazed, comparatively little injury may re- 
sult, for there is less furz to fly about the room.’ 

We hope our manufacturers of wall-paper will 
attend to this matter. In the meantime, we as- 
sure the public that green colors of a perfectly 
harmless character can be used on paper, and they 
must not, therefore, be excited to reject the use 
of all paper containing this color.—Scientific 
American. 

...-The London Atheneum speaking of the new 
war-weapon which has been invented in England 
gays: “A few days ago, we saw the range and 
accuracy of the new Armstrong gun tested ina 
way which demands a note. Cooting ourselves 
on the Essex coast, near the artillery practicing 
ground, we are asked to see the firing, and while 
this goes slowly and solemnly on, one of the par- 
ty spies a flight of geese far out to sea. ‘ There 
they light on yon sand-bank.’ Up goa dozen 
glasses. Yes; there they flicker in the sun, gray 
and white, mere specks in the biue sea air. Load 
the gun—ivad at the breech—poise—touch— bang 
Boat off there to the sands. A signal tells the 


tale. Ths shot has struck the swarm, a life is 


taken from the flight—aud this at 51x miles seven 





well aimed from Primrose hill should hit the ball 
on Greenwich Observatory ; or, if fired from Rich- 
mond Park, should tring down a rider in Rotten 
Row.” 

. ---The London Times has eighteen reporters at 
the Houses of Parliament, aud for these, as well 
as the majority of its compositors, the working 
hours are night hours exclusively. It owns four 
cabs, which are employed solely in carrying re- 
porters and reports at night to and fro between 
Printing House Square and the Palace at West- 
minister. The reporters relieve each other at the 
Houses every quarter hour, and thus, though the 
debate in the Commons lasts till 4 o’clock in the 
morning, the 7imes gives it in full by sunrise, 
though it covers two whole pages of the journal. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday Evening, Aug. 24.—Read in the 
Berean part of the article entitled ‘ Guide to In- 
terpretation.’? A gentleman was present, of cun- 
siderable note as a Spiritualist, and he made some 
remarks that opened a discussion, but it was soon 
dropped by mutual courtesy. He objected to the 
use of the word supernatural. He thought that 
nothing happens out of the course of nature, that if 
we could see deep enough we should regard the 
most marvelous things as natural. He traced 
every thing to God, evil as well as good, and so 
made every thing good. In answer to the charge, 
which he acknowledged, that there are thousands 
of false communications by the spirits. he said 
there were multitudes of apochryphal epistles in 
the times of the New Testament, from which the 
true had to be sifted. He is an associate of John 
M. Spear and others, and states that the friends of 
that avostle have preserved twenty thousand pages 
of his spiritual utterances. His sect are looking to- 
ward Communism, and are much interested in our 
practical experiment. ‘‘ We agree with you in 
every thing”—said our visitor, “ But our religion”’ 
we put in. “ We havea better,” said he. He con- 
ceives that the spirit communications are to be the 
fountain of all blessing to the world. He thought 
that we were ahead at present in the practical ; 
but give his company ten years, and then see! 
We are willing to wait and see if the utterances 
of the promiscuous dead are as good a foundation 
for a Community superstructure, as those of Christ 
and the Primitive Church. 

Friday Evening, 26.—The correspondence far- 
nished topics. What shall be the answer to this 
applicant who is waiting impatiently to know 
whether he may try the second time to live with 
us? His plea draws on our sensibilities, but we 
do not want he should repeat his experience of 
discontent. We cannot receive him on the score 
of pity or duty, but believe there will be a gen- 
eral instinct to invite him when his sincerity is 
proved. A lady who left a little daughter here 
four or five years ago writes requesting her to be 
sent. to her on a visit. It was expected when the 
child was left, that the mother would join us as 
soon as she could make arrangements, but she 
chose to involve herself again in connections that 
prevented her doing so, and we have not seen her 
since. We have brought up the child with ours, 
(she is now about ten) and would adopt her as a 
daughter of the family, but do not wish to with 
the understanding that the mother bas a claim 
upon her, and is free to take her away when she 
pleases. Measures for a settlement in this case 
recommended. 


A pleasant part of the correspon dence this eve- 
ning were two letters which we will insert. The 
first was written, it will be seen, by a visitor at 
the Community, and he wasalso tbe bearer of the 


second : 

Dear Frienps:—I came to you as a stranger; 
not in regard to your principles, but as to your 
personality and mode of living. The few days I 
have had the pleasure of staying among you, has 
not only cmvinced me of the practicability of your 
doctrine and reform, but it has exceeded my ex- 
pectation by far; although Tam inclined to be too 
sangnine, too ideal. I have seen the most sacred 
truths which you preach, verified by your actions, 
by the true Spirit ot Christ. Then let me teli 
you that [ also am a member of Curist’s flock.— 
In spirit [am with you, because the same princi- 
ples pervade my whole soul and have taken entire 
possession of my heart, which prevail and rule in 
this Community. Let me also before you, confess 
Christ in me a Savior from sin and selfishness. I 
acknowledge Him in all my ways and doings 
through life, as the guiding spirit of all my ac- 
trons—as the spirit which has brought me at last 
into the harbor of peace, in your fellowship. I 
come among you to learn to perfect myself for 
citizenship in the Kingdom of God here on earth 
and in heaven. It rests with you, but no; it 
rests with the grace of Christ, whether he will 
find me worthy to receive the great honor of be- 
ing united to Him and through Him to you. My 
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hope and faith in the fulfillment of his promise is 
very strong; though I must confess that I am yet 
very far from what I ought to be. But I know 
also, that [ have within me the elements of good 
and truth, and thatI am able with the assis- 
tance of his Spirit, to work out the noble work of 
salvation which his Spirit has begun in me. And 
not only is it for myself that I ask your love, your 
fellowship, but for another also who is united 
with me, not merely by the authority of the law, 
but by the strongest, mosi sacred affection of the 
heart, of every noble sentiment—my wife, who 
will be found superior to me in the requisites of 
those virtues, which you desire in those, who 
unite with you. I am fully aware of the impor- 
tant step I take, and I am as fully confident that 
it is the will of God which has led me to it. To 
lead a life of love, true to God and nature, to fol- 
low the example of our Savior, to develop my 
whole man, in regard to all the faculties of the 
mind, soul and body, the spiritual, moral, intellect- 
ual and physical nature, to the highest degree 
possible, to live in communion with Christ and 
his true disciples—these, my dear friends, these 
alone are my motives for my request. Will you 
give me help? Follow the dictates of your own 
hearts, and the spirit of Christ. May the bless- 
ing of God be on you all. 
Yours in Christ, 

Dear Frienps:—For four years we have been 
searching the world over for the people of God, 
or the true Primitive Church, members of which 
we have long styled ourselves. Among all the 
different sects in Religion, there are none whom 
we think so correctly represent it as the Oneida 
Community. We are anxious not fromany world- 
ly views, but for our soul’s salvation—to come 
and live with you, as members of vour society. 
We have read the greater part of the Berean and 
are perfectly satistied with its doctrines as far as 
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Professor of the art. He is a gentlernan who 
came a thousand miles to see us, and who brings 
besides his musical talents, strong sympathies 
with the faith and principles of Bible Communism. 
He is Swiss by birth, an artist by the gifts of na- 
ture, and educated by study and extensive travel; 
intimate with the finest music of European cities. 
His generous disposition and excellent talent to 
communicate, will leave us much indebted to hita 
for improvement in our music. He has given a 
lecture to the singers, lessons to the piano and 
guitar players, drills to the band, &c. Sunday 
afternoon we had a concert, which was pleasantly 
varied from any previous one we have had, by his 
performance on the piano and guitar. Monday 
afternoon we had ap impromptu concert. When 
we gathered for the bag-bee, we found three la- 
dies in the parlor, strangers belonging to a party 
who came from Verona Springs to see the place, 
get a dinner, &c. One of them invited the other 
two tu sing for us, and they sang in a way to 
charm us exceedingly one beautiful song. After 
that, our visitor played on the guitar and sung, 
and we had music instead of reading, all through 
the hour’s work. 

We have had visitors this week from Kentucky, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, and Michigan, from Milledgeville 
and Savannah, Ga., from New York city, Provi- 
dence, R. I., and places about here * too numerous 
to mention,’ Most of those from a distance were 
brought here by friends they were visiting in 
neighboring towns. Our mission is evidently not 
to go abroad; we have only to hive truly at home. 





we can understand them. We are willing, and 
anxious for instruction from you, and earnestly 
| pray for enlightenment from our Heavenly Fath- 
er. We are desirous our future life should be a 
school for eternity; and as we are now situated 
it is impossible. We are surrounded on all sides. 
by those who care for naught else bunt money and 
fashionable life. But most of all for my dear 
child’s sake, I feel we must move ina different 
sphere. I desire to bring him up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. [I would rather 
place him in the arms of his Savior in his infancy, 
by the side of his little sister, who has gone be- 
fore him, than attempt to raise him in the pres- 
ent state of society. 

My dear friends, think this matter over, and 
tell us. Are you willing to give us your aid? I 
also confess Christ to be my Savior from all sin 
and selfishness in this world, and I try daily to 
live with him and follow his divine example in 
holiness and chastity. But were I permitted to 
be with his people who confess Christ and the 
same faith, how delightful indeed would my daily 
walk with God be then. We will gladly wait 
another year if we can hope to be with you then. 

Yours in the love of Christ, 

Sunday Evening 28.—After the Berean reading 
there was some conversation, from which we noted 
the following ideas: We may be called center- 
seekers ; we turn our hearts toward the center, 
not up, or outward, but iz. The central spirit of 
the universe is a we-spiril. Whoever has the 
we-spirit though he followeth not us, we know he 
has communicated with Christ and the Primitive 
Church at the center; and whoever has the L-spir- 
it, we do not care how divine his utterances may 
be, how many heavens he may have ascended to, 
he has not been where Christ is. The dilference 
between us and modern Spiritualists is, that they 
are seeking a ‘higher plane,’ a first second and 
third heaven one above another, they are going up, 
and we are going in. Their spirit-journeys are 
far away into space, they are centrifugal flights— 
we seek the center, the home of God and his chil- 
dren, and the fountain of the we-spirit. It isa 
matter of wonder with us sometimes, how the 
Community has kept clear of the * spirit manifes- 
tations’ so common elsewhere. We have no law 
against them. We are courteous tu mediums 
who call here. But the failure to fraternize may 
be accounted for on this theory that we are not 
going the same way. 

Monday Evening 29.—The fire-warden men- 
tioned two or three rather dangerous exposures 
to fire that had occurred and been reported to 
him, and he complained of some neglect of our 
fire regulations, open lamps being left in improper 
places, coals being carried in an open shovel &¢.— 
Moreover when he criticised the delinquents, he 
said he too often met an answer of self-justification ; 
‘they were careful persons, and incurred no danger.’ 
It was resolved that when the family make a reg- 
ulation, as that no coals should be carried from 
one stove to another except in a proper fize-pan, 
every one should feel bound to observe it, even | 
those who could trust themselves with more hb- | 
erty. It pays in all such little things to sacrifice 
personal freedom to the family interest.—Unam- | 
mous vole. | 

Music seems to be the destiny of the Commu- 
nity, next to love. New enthusiasm is infused in- 





to this department by the presence this week of a 


Horticultural. 
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Hardiness of Grape Vines, &ce 


At this time, when there is so much interest felt 
in grapes adapted to northern latitudes, a few 
words respecting the different varieties under cul- 
tivation on our domain, may not be inapropus. A 
word about location, the past winter, ete. Our 
place is located in the valley of the Oneida Creek, 
near the point where it debouches from the seuth- 
ern hills and enters upon the great level which ex- 
tends from Syracuse to Utica, and probably is but 
a few feet higher than the level of the canal at 
those places. The surface of our domain has about 
three levels. First, the creek bottom, mostly dry, 
but in some part occupied by cedar swamp. Sec- 
ond, a series of isolated tables, rising ten or twelve 
feet above thecreek bottom, and composed of clay- 
ey loam mixed with gravel and cobbles. Third, an 
undulating tract, in some places not more than 
twelve feet above the second level, but in no place 
rising to any great hight, and composed of a varie- 
ty of soil, sandy loam, clay, gravelly loam, &ce.— 
The hills adjacent to the valley rise to hundreds of 
feet. Our vineyards are planted upou the second 
and third levels, and are underdrained at a few 
necessary points. The last winter, here, as else- 
where, was very open, and the only notable thing 
about it was the seven days in January, 7th to 13th 
inclusive, during which the mercury fell from 44 
deg. above zero to 28 deg. below, and on the 10th 
rose again to 40 deg. above, making a variation in 
temperature of 72 deg. Fahrenheit. 

The vines were all pruned before winter set in; 
perhaps they would have stood exposure better un- 
pruned. Some were protected: others were left 
unprotected for the sake of the test. We will speak 
of the different sorts separately. 

Diana.—A vine, left exposed to within a foot of 
the bottom, was killed outright. The others buried 
are doing finely, and are full of fine, healthy fruit, 
though it is their first crop. 

Isabelia,—Protected vines are bearing enormous- 
ly. Th‘se partially protected by laying down and 
covering with corn stalks, have lost many buds and 
some whole canes. Vines left up by the side of a 
building were killed to the ground. 

Clinton.—None protected. The blossoms were 
few, and very little fruit set. The clusters are 
short and the growth of wood very great. 

Charter Oak.—Unproteeted. Blossomed finely, 
but set no fruit ; is making a large growth of wood. 

Concord.—No care was taken to protect it; the 
result is three fourths of the eyes did not start in 
Is making a good growth, and has some 





the spring. 
very beautiful large clusters upon the tips of the 
canes which probably were protected by resting 
upon the ground under the snow. Fruit perfect- 
ly healthy. 

Northern Muscadine.--Pretty munch used up 
nearly every 





Where protected 
This vine greatly 


where exposed. 
shoot shows three good clusters. 
exceeds our expectations respecting its fruitfulness, 
based upon our last year’s experience withit, A 
promising grape—and coming up in the public es- 
timation. 

Hartford Prolific.—Vines young, none in bear- 
ing—suffered some last winter owing to not being 
older perhaps, It is likely to prove hardy we judge. 

Herbemont.—Made an immature growth last 
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season, all of which utterly perished last winter 
though buried, as also did cuttings. 

We hazard one or two conclusions for this local- 
ity, and also a query : 

Ist. The grape vine is worthy of and amply re- 
pays the cost of thorough-going winter protection, 
even when cultivated largely. 

24. Where the winters are so severe and varia- 
ble as here, it is best not to rely wholly upon har- 
dy vines, but to cultivate the very best grapes that 
ean be ripened, and give them the necessary pro- 
tection in winter. 

3d. Vines, perfectly hardy, start earlier and push 
more vigorously for being cared for during the 
winter. 

4th. d query. Acane exposed in acentral part 
sometimes has allits eyes killed, while the upper 
portion will grow and bear largely. Here the wood 
is more hardy than the eyes, Now is it not possi- 
ble that the fruitfulness of the eyes of hardy vines, 
may be destroyed, the Clinton for instance, ina 
very severe winter, while the wood growing power 
may be unimpaired ?—a. B. 





Programme of Field=Sports. 


1. Unperprain Tooroventy.—When not done by 
nature, it must be done artificially. By this you 
get control of the water in the soil and make it as- 
sist your operations; you get the greatest degree 
of heat of which the svilis capable, and in effect 
lengthen the season for growth. 

2. Prow Deer.—In this way acres of land can be 
cheaply added to one’s domain by doubling and 
trebling the vertical area of earth from which a 
erop can draw moisture and its mineral elements. 

8. Manure Hieury.—Plants are cunning chem- 
ists possessing a wonderful alchemy that transmutes 
masses of rank corruption into golden ingots 
{fruits ;] but they cannot ereate something from 
nothing. Therefore, fill their laboratory, the soil, 
with the raw material, manures, and they will 
manufacture largely and fill all orders. 

4. Cuitivate Assipvovs_y.—This makes the crop 
master of all the resources of the soil, and ‘ tram- 
mels up’ an infinite tail of evil‘ consequences’ from 
letting weeds goto seed. Then it is easier and 
cheaper in the long run. 

5 Harvesr Large Crors.—These follow necessa- 
rily if the rest of the programme is attended to, and 
are the real inducements for so doing. Without 
these the above would be any thing but a ‘ pro- 
gramme of field-sports.—a. rn. 





Communism and Free Criti- 
cism. 


Criticism bears about the same rela- 
tion to Communism that the system of 
judicature does to ordinary society. If 
society cannot exist without government, 
and especially without a system of courts 
and police, (which no man will deny,) 
then Communism cannot exist without 
Free Criticism. 

Communism is a new state of society— 
entirely different from familism or indi- 
vidualism ; and every distinct form of 
society requires a particular mode of 
meeting and providing against offenses. 
Communism is so radical in its nature 
that it cannot exist under the ordinary 
means of justice and police, but in free 
criticism it finds its true counterpart and 
protector. 

Criticism has the same end in view 
that courts of law and police have, but 
it operates upon society differently in this 
respect, viz.: while they have reference par- 
ticularly to sensible diseases, or overt acts 
of iniquity, criticism attacks the insensible 
diseases of society as well as the sensible 
ones. Crimes, flagrant offenses, and out- 
breaking vices are punished under the 
present legal system of the world, but 
the interior characters of men it does not 
meddle with ; and thus the real sources 
of erime and vice remain untouched. 
Our system of criticism undertakes to 
correct and improve character, so that 
there shall be no occasion for judicature 
and police, to deal with out-breaking vice : 
it seeks to eradicate the causes of evil. 
Indeed though men may live with some 
degree of peace and comfort in ordinary 
society, while the latent diseases of heart 
and mind are at work ; yet Communism 











brings people so closzly together that in- 
sensible diseases become sensible, and 
they cannot live without a cleansing and 
purification of character exceeding that 
which exists in common society. In this 
simple view, the combination required in 
Communism might seem to be a cause of 
useless distress and suffering, as it dis- 
closes evils which are ordinarily concealed. 
But this objection is ‘made of none 
effect’ by a beautiful arrangement of 
Providence, which provides an antidote 
for the evils that Communisn brings to 
light, by placing persons where they 
can examine each other’s characters, and 
apply criticism. Free and thorough crit- 
icism is not possible in this world, be- 
cause men are so far apart that they are. 
able to conceal their true characters. 
They do not know each other sufficiently 
well to criticise truthfully. Phrenology 
is undoubtedly the nearest approach to a 
system of criticism that the world has. 
There is an opportunity, at least, for 
some shrewd guesses in regard to indi- 
viduals by ‘examining their bumps ;’ and 
when the examiner is honest and faithtul, 
the subject may be benefited by his crit- 
icism. But there is no such thing as 
coming tea close and decisive encounter 
with these interior diseases of the char- 
acter. Criticism of this effectual kind 
must be limited to circles that have the 
advantage of uninterrupted acquaintance 
for a long period. Communism places 
persons together for this purpose. Tbey 
are in daily commnnication with one 
another, and cannot avoid understanding 
each other's character, and detecting all 
insensible diseases. 

Thus we see that Communism is a sys- 
tem of improvement. It develops and 
discloses the littleness, meanness, and sel- 
fishness of human nature, and at the 
same time provides an effectual remedy. 
The two things mutually reproduce each 
other. Criticism produces a state that 
is compatible with Communism, and 
Communism produces the strength and 
unity that is necessary to free criticism, 
We may love free criticism, for the sake 
of the advantages of Communism ; and 
on the other hand, we may love Com- 
munism in consideration of the benefits 
of free criticism. 

The imagination that Communism is 
impossible, is founded on observations of 
the fact that human nature is full of in- 
sensible diseases, vice, selfishness, d&c., 
which will manifest themselves as soon 
as people come into close relation to each 
other, and so dissolve society. This preju- 
dice is however predicated on the defi- 
ciency which free criticism supplies, Peo- 
ple cannot fairly argue from any systcm 
of Commynism the world has yet seen, 
against our system, unless they can show 
us an example where the two things which 
God designed should be joined together, 
have been put together. When they 
show us a case where free criticism and 
Communism have been united, and have 
failed in their operation, they have a 
precedent that will apply, and not other- 
wise, A thorough system of criticism wn 
combination with Communism, is a new 
experiment ; and there is nothing in past 
experience that can possibly foretell to 
aby scientific man, what will be the re- 
sult ; but there are many things in the 
nature of the combination, that foretell 
a good and superior state of society.— 





And the failure of those who may en- 
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deavor partially to carry out our princi- 
ples in Association, should have no weight 
against our experiment; for it will be 
found in every instance, that there was 
not a perfect combination of Communism 
and free criticism. 

‘ Well,’ says the sanguine reformer, ‘ if 
free criticism is all that is necessary to 
successful Communism, then all may en- 
joy it. Let us have criticism, and push 
it through.’ The idea is, that they can 
have free criticism, without religion, and 
the inspiration of God. We reply, ‘if 
you can do this, if you can find out a way 
to establish free, honest, downright criti- 
cism, without Christ, then sure enough, 
you will succeed ; you have found the 
philosopher’s stone, and can live happily 
without God. But—we do not believe it 
is possible to establish a school of down- 
right honest criticism, without the aid of 
Jesus Christ. Criticism, so far as this 
world is concerned, is his invention ; and 
things are providentially so arranged, 
that it is still under the control of the 
patentee, Christ and the Bible furnish 
the only proper standard by which to 
criticise ; his Spirit and the Bible furnish 
the discernment necessary to criticise 
faithfully : these same agencies alone 
furnish the dove required in administering 
criticism, and the humility and desire for 
improvement necessary to a right recep- 
tion of criticism. In fact, nothing but 
religion, an vutlook towards eternity, and 
a fear of God, greater than the fear of 
mortification, the earnestness of a life 
that has an eternal scope, and sees _ ever- 
lasting good on the one hand, and ever- 
lasting evil on the other, is prepared 
either to give or receive criticism. 

The conditions of Communism are then 
very clear, Communism is possible oniy 
on condition of free criticism ; and criti- 
cism is possible only on condition of sin- 
cere faith in Christ. He says himself, 
that all judgment is committed unto him 
He ‘ searcheth the heart, and trieth the 
reins. He is‘ King of kings, and Lord 
of lords’—Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the universe—Home-Talk. 
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Fishing with Live Frog. 


Some of our piscatory friends will probably 
relish the following story : 

Among the many ceiebrities of Washington. 
Judge Bibb, lately deceased, was nut the least 
notable. He was a gentleman of the Old School, 
and retained knee-breeches and ancient manners 
until the day of his death. He cunstantly devo 
ted himself io angling; so much so, mndeed, that 
he was regarded by our juvenile fishermen as a 
perfect walking (or boating) edition of Izaak 
Walton. 

On a fine spring morning, about two years 
since, T started, in company with a party of 
fiiends, for the Little Falls of the Potomac. We 
were ‘prospecting’ the chunces of rock-fish, bet- 
ter known in your latitude as ‘striped bass.’ It 
was quite early in the season, but not tvo early 
for Judge Bibb. He had arrived long before us, 
and sat upon a ledge of rock, rod in hand—the 
very picture of sentinel patience unrelieved.— 
Hailing him from a distance, I asked, with the 
natural instinct of a fisherman: 

‘What luck, Judge ?’ 

‘Luck, Sir? worst luck in the werld, Sir; 
been fishing here for four hours, and haven't had 
a nibble ! 

‘What bait are you using ?’ 

‘Capital bait ; live frog, Sir.’ 

T ventured to suggest, mildly, that’ perhaps 
‘live frog’ was not such very ‘capital bait;’ 
whereupon the Judge burst forth: 

‘Don't tell me, Sir! you can’t teach me any 
thing, Sir! Don't I know? Best bait in the 
world, Sir; only the luck; awful luck ! four hours 
withuut a nibble !’ 

By this time we had reached the Judge’s posi- 
tion; and while preparing vur tackle Mr. D——, 
one of the party, observed a frog sitting on the 
bank, within a few feet of the Judge. Said he, 

‘ Judge, let me catch a fresh bait for you. I 
see a frog on the bank close beside you.’ 

‘Thank you, Sir; I wish that you would catch 
that frog, Sir. It’s been staring me in the face 
all the morning. [ believe it knows that L have 





eaten Tl 


one of its family on my hook. Ha! ha! ha! 
Catch it, Sir; by all means, catch it.’ 

‘Mr. D—— shortened his rod, and, cantiously 
striking with the sharp end, pinned the frog 
through one of its hinder legs. Just then, as 
Mr. D—— was lifting aloft his prize, the Julge 
began winding up his reel, and uttered a joyous 


cry : 

‘Hold still, Sir! keep quiet! I’ve got a bite!’ 

Rapidly wound the reel, rapidly came in the 
slackening line, till the last few yards of it float. 
ed upon the surface of the stream and then, 
with a face that boded thunder, the Judge turned 
to Mr. D—-. 

‘Why, Sir, you’ve caught my frog!’ 

And so it was. The frog, with the impulse of 
all amphibious animals when wounded, had made 
for the shore; and there it had crouched, for four 
hours, direectly under the Judge's nose, and hold. 
ing his hook out of water.— Harpers’ Monthly. 





The following is pretty poetry—we like its tribute 
to constancy--but we think Communism will sing 
better songs than this sometime : 


The Worn Wedding-Ring. 





Your wedding-ring wears thin dear wife; ah, 
summers not a few, 

Since I put it on your finger first, have passed 
o’er me and you; 

And, love, what changes have we seen—-what 
cares and pleasures, too— 

Since you became my own dear wife, when this 
old ring was new. 


O, blessings on that happy day, the happiest of 
my life, 

When, thanks to God, your low, sweet ‘ Yes” 
made you my loving wife ; 

Your heart will say the same, I know, that day's 
as dear to you, 

That day that made me yours, dear wife, when 

this old ring was new. 


How well do I remember now, your young, sweet 
face that day ; 
How fair you were—how dear you were--my 
tongue could hardly say ; 
Nor how I doated on you; ah! how proud I was 
of you; 
But did I love you more than now, when this old 
ring was new? 
No—no; no fairer were you then than at this 
hour to me, 
And dear as life to me this day, how could you 
dearer be? 
As sweet your face might be that day as now it is, 
*tis true, 
But did I know your heart as well when this old 
ring was new? 


O! partner of my gladness, wife, what care, what 
grief is there 

For me you would not bravely face--with me you 
would not share ? 

O! what a weary want had every day, if wanting 
you, 

Wanting the love that God made mine when this 
old ring was new. 


Years bring fresh links to bind us, wife—small 
voices that are here, 

Small faces round our fire that make their moth- 
er’s yet more dear, 

Small, loving hearts, your care each day makes 
yet more like to you, 

More like the loving heart made mine when this 
old ring was new. 


And, blessed be God, all He has given are with 
us yet; around 

Our table every little life lent to us still is found; 

Though cares we’ve known, with hopeful hearts 
the worst we've struggled through ; 

Blessed be His name for all His love since this 
old ring was new. 


The past is dear ; its sweetness still our memories 
treasure yet; 

The griefs we’ve borne--together borne--we 
would not now forget ; 

Whatever, wife, the future brings, heart unto 
heart Still true, 

We'll share as we have shared all else since this 
old ring was new. 


And if God spare us’mongst our sons and daugh- 
ters to grow old, 

We know his goodness will not let your heart or 
mine grow cold; 

Your aged eyes will see in mine all they’ve still 
shown to you, 

And mine in yours all they have seen since this 
old ring was new. 


And oh! when death shall come at last to bid me 
to my rest, 

May I die looking in those eyes, and resting 0M 
that breast , 

O may my parting gaze be blessed with the dear 
sight of you, 

Of those fond eyes--fond as they were when this 
old ring was new. [Chambers Journal. 
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